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Greyhound Racing 
Put Up New Record 


MPHE organisation analagous 
to the Jockey. Club in Grey- 
hound Racing is the National 
Greyhound Racing Club. It is 
this Club which forms the rules 
of racing and enforces them, 
registers owners, licences staff, 
warns off offenders and so cn. 

In what is a comparatively 
new sport, it has done excellent 
work in producing conditions 
calculated to ensure honest and 
sporting racing. 

Its rules govern proper ken- 
nelling, the condition of train- 
ing quarters and the food given 
the dogs. 


it allows’ training by 
licensed people only and in- 
Sists that dogs must arrive at 
the course at least one hour 
before the start. It requires 
a vet always to be present 
and calls for tracks built to a 
high standard. 


The Club enforces its rules 
through refusing to allow un- 
licensed -owners to -run their 
dogs on licensed tracks. But 
the actual opening and conduct 
of a track is a matter for the 
local authorities. 


A permit from the local 
authorities must be obtained 
before application is made for 
membership of the National 
Greyhound Racing Society of 
Great Britain, which is the 
counterpart of the Raceeourse 
Management Association in 
horse racing. The Society 
looks after the interests of 
members and speaks for the 
sport as a whole in dealings 
with Parliament, Government 
Departments and so on. 


The Society has not quite 
a monopoly because _ not 
everyone can comply with all 
the rules, but it keeps a high 
standard. 


The Presidency of the Society 
at the moment of writing is 
vacant. The Vice-Presidents 
are Sir William Gentle, a 
pioneer of greyhound racing in 
Britain, and Mr. Garland 
Wells. There are now 64 mem- 
bers of the Society and they 
annually elect a council to re- 
present them. 


The N.G.R. Club’s _— senior 
steward is Lord Denham. The 
number of stewards varies up 
to fifty and they meet annuaily 
to elect twelve of their number 
to form a working committee 
for the following year. 

The Greyhound Racing Board 
of Control consists of members 


of both the Club and the 
Society. It can grant an ap- 
proved new track a Club 


licence and membership of the 
Society. 

Greyhound racing is a com- 
paratively mew sport in 
Britain, and the surprising 
thing is not that it is, per= 
haps, less completely con- 
troiled than horse-racing, 
which is more than two huii- 
dred years old, but that so 
much has been accomplished 
in so short a time. 


On the tracks controlled by 
these organisations the oppor- 
tunities for any “funny busi- 
ness” are severely limited end 
the organisations have shown 
themselves more democratic 
and progressive than their 
horse-racing counterparts in 
providing for the sport and 
comfort of the public. 


The names of greyhounds 
bred by the Greyhound Racing 
Association and whelped in 
1944 are to have the initials 
“"C.M.”~ This is a ‘tribute to 
Charles A. Munn, the American 
director of the Association who 
was responsible for the first 
greyhound track opening in 
this country. 


Mr. Munn brought photo- 
graphs and films of the sport as 
it was run in the U.S.A. to 
England in 1925, and the first 
racing as we know it to-day 
took place at Belle Vue, Man- 
chester, on July 24, 1926. 

_ The first greyhound racing 

in London was on June 20, 

1927, and a crowd of 25,000 

attended—surely a record for 

a new sport! 

It was the Greyhound Racing 
Association Trust, Ltd., which 
put greyhound racing on its 
feet in this country. 


R. L, STEPHENS. 


Home Town Gossip 


[" was a Great Day at the 

home of Lieut.-Commander 
and Mrs. E. A. Lewis, of Kag- 
oshima, Springfield Villas, 
Plymo®h, when their six sons 
met at home for the first time 
in sixteen years. 

All are members of the reg- 
ular forces, 

The family consists _ of: 
Wing Commander Cyril, 
aged 38; A.B. Clarence, aged 
36: Commissioned Gunner 
Maurice, aged 34; Flying 
Officer GOrdon, agea 28; 
Flight Lieut, Derek, aged 26: 
and Flying Officer Robert, 
aged 21, 

Cyril, who sustained an in- 
jured hand when shot down 
over Batavia, has been the 
only “casualty” in the family 
during the war. 

“We've been lucky,” says 
Lt.-Cmdr. Lewis, who is 63 
and only just retired from the 
Navy: 


OFF THE RATION. 


Ks brought bottles, jugs, 
even buckets to the Vic- 
toria Wharves, Plymouth, when 
news spread that the Irish 
cattle boat, Western Coast, had 


docked with 300 cows -on 
board en route to Antwerp. 

The cows had to be milked 
every day while om their trip. 
At sea most of the milk was 
wasted, but milking time dur- 
ing the ship’s stop for refuel- 
ling at Plymouth meant a 
harvest for those youngsters, 
who collected sixty gallons and 
had an unexpected treat. 


BISHOP'S SOS. 


B'SHOPs have their clothing 
problems, as this) appeal, 
published in the “Portsmouth 
Diocesan News,” emphasises: 
_‘*The Bishop’s cope is diis- 
integrating and must be re- 
lined. This will require 15 
coupons, which the Bishop can- 
niot afford, as his wardrobe is 
also in need of replacement. 


“1 wonder whether 15 of 
those parishes which like 
their Bishop to be habited in 
cope and mitre when 
visits them would be willing 
to spare one each ? 


“But please don’t assume 
that ‘the other parishes are 
necessarily miaking themselves 
responsible for this! ’’ 


Drayton, Oswestry: Ellesmere, 
there iis muchi that is lovely. 


ton Hill stand¥ng out as high 
is asi though Shropshire 


dk 
I were two separate counties 
—inileed, I ami not sure it is not 
three. for there, in the west, is 
that great piece of country 
bitten out of Wales; most surely 
part of the Principality, with 
its ‘Celtic ‘place-names: such 
as Betittwws-y-Crwyn, Liwyn 
Madock and Lianvair Water- 
dine. The people of these 
parts can claim to have 
descended from the.two nations, 
and tthey show it in their 
speech, their character and, 
very often. in the appearance. 

But the maim divisions are 
north and south of the Severn. 
The plain in the morth; to the 
south, the hill country. 

There is) but one exception. 
It is not an unimportant one. 
Indeed, to the Shropshire man 
it is a symbol of his county, as 
it is its most prominent feature. 
It is The Wrekin, that great 


lines of the hills (and thereby 
emphasised)—standing as an 
joutpost to the morth of the 
river as it makes its) dip south- 
eastwards from Shrewsbury to 
Ironbridige, and. iso southwards 
through fBridgmorth ~to the 
jcounty boundary iat Highiley. 
From The Wrekin to the 
Radnorshire borders lies the 
heart of Shropshire — the 
heart, and soul. It is no 
chance phrase, that ancient 
toast the men of Shropshire 


drink when they come 
together at some _ formal 
affair—‘ To all round the 
Wrekin.” 


They all remember that high 
hill, with its) crowning earth- 
work and |cdlump of trees. as the 
hub of their landscape, whether 
they come from the north or 
the south of the county—or 
even from: Woore, which is 
is almost Staffordshire. 

Coming up the hill from the 
south ithe climb is a stiff one. 
It is Just as well to have a drink 
at Little Wenlock befiore making 
the ascent. But there is a rich 
reward when the summit is 
gained, and -ycu lock out from 
that vantage point over miles 
of countryside where handker- 
chiief-sized fields, handsiful of 
woods and the winding stream 
of the Severn are scattered like 
a coloured large-scale map, with 
a few mioving specks on the 
roads or levels which alone 
indicate that you are not alone 
in the world. 


mound, isolated from: tthe main 


und Shrewsbury itself, where 


To the south are the hills, with that long, individual ridge, 
Wenlock ‘Edge, forming their backbone, but with such heights 
as the (Clee Hillis, the ‘Long IMynde, Stiper Stones and Carding- 


points. 


And, looking south-west. you 
see the fblueness of the ridge 
which goes diagonally across 
the southern part of the county, 
from: (Much Wenlock to Craiven 
Arms. 

This is a sight, indeed, on a 
summer’s day, or even in 
Springtime, when the first 
green is appearing on the trees 
of Eaton Constantine, Garms- 
ton and Little Wenlock, immedi- 
ately below. 

Most Shropshire men have 
at one time or another stood 


* 


D. N. K. BAGNALL 


(THE River Severn plays an important part in the geography A man walking along this 
and matural characteristics of several counties, as may be spine of Shropshire will find 
expected of ohir longest river, but nowhere does it provide so himself at one time going along 
distinct ia division as it does in Shropshire. b ; 
To the incrth lie the fertile plains centred around pleasant is way through the high woods, 
and prospercus market towns, such as Whitchurch, Market 


firm turf, at another threading 


and ever ani anon: catching sight 
of one of those great visitas that 
remind one how many un- 
remembered beauty spots there 
are in England. 

There is one stretch, above 
Eaton, where the Edige takes: on 
a wilder aspect and the fields 
at its foot seem more lonely. 
On a stormy day you feel. you 
are iin the morth-coumitry, with 
its inhospitable heighits and 
morose landscape, rather than 
in the calm lands: of the West 
Midlands. 

As you come to the western 
end of Wenlock Edge, The 
Long Mynde draws closer in. 
it is a ridge of mountain five 
miles shorter than The Edge, 
and not so companionable. It 
is crowned with wild moor- 
land and you are reminded of 


« 


Conducts a tour of a western county 

which is half England, half Wales and 

where some of the people claim to have 
descended from the two nations 


* 


* 


on that eminence with the 
g00d things of their county 
open to their view, and many, 
as exiles, have had in mind 
that vista, or the Wrekin 


the Yorkshire Moors—especi- 
ally if you encounter one of 
the mists for which it is 
known. 

Deep valleys rum off from, the 


Looking towards the Welsh border from Wenlock Edge at sunset on a winter’s evening. 


perfect small town in the whole 
of the country. And it certainly 
has one of the most perfect of 
inns'-that anicient and historic 
place, “The Feathers.’ 
is crammed with such old-world 
charm. its houses and shops 


haive a way of appearing unreal. 


You wonder why, until you 
remember some film, in which 
an ‘‘Elizabethan’’ town has 
been the background for some 
unlikely story. 

But Ludlow is not just pretty, 
or quaint. It is alive, though 
at first glance it is almost 
impossible to credit that people 
work and business goes on in 
such ideal surroundings. 

Shrewsbury, on a  langer 
scale. iis hardly less lovely. I 
have heard people say it excels 
Chester in charm. and though I 
do not agree, I give it a very 
high place in the list of noble 
towns of England. 

Church Stretiton, Bridgnorth 
—hboth are good places, where, 
as in most parts: of ‘Shropshire. 
modern ‘industrialism has: not 
yet found a firm foothold. And 
so one could go on, and if you 
wanted to list the unspoilt 
villages) of the fat and smiling 
countryside of ithe north, or the 
hilly lands of ithe south, you 
would need many sheets of 
paper. 

There. are two inheritances 
known to most Shropshire men. 
The first is Stokesay Casile, 
with its fourteenth century hall 
and tower and its beautifully 
carved gate-house. Standing 
before a wide lake and backed 
by woodland heights, it is a 
sight to remember, and! it has 
been photographed and painted 
so often that it is the possession 
of the people of other countries 


itself as they came home, not heighits, each with its stream, besides tthe Shropshire man. 


being satisfied until they saw 
it once again. 


The backbone of Wenlock 
Edige gives views of a similar 
kind. Its fifteen miles stretch 
is one of the longest ridiges in 
Britain, and: from one point or 
another most of the southern 
part.of Shropshire may be seen, 
a landscape of hills of all sizes 
and shapes, far and near. of 
curving rivers and hillside 
streams making their way 
through thick belts of woodland 
to the sunny meadows of the 
valleys. 

The Shropshire people call 
these little brooks “* Hopes.” 
lovely riame, which describes 


whos banks are peopled with 
wild-fowl, and twhere ponies, 
halif tame, half wild. eat from 
the grass’ and drink the waters. 
And so throughout southern 
Shropshire 'you come up on to 
the great hills-for, if you are 
to get at the spirit of this 
countryside you cannot keep 
to the valleys, charming though 
they are, and containing as they 
do some pleasant towns and 
many delighitful villages. 
Brown ‘Clee, Bucknell Hill, 
Hopton Titterhill, Ker: Pole, 
Hope Bowdllier, Caer Caradoc, 
Helmeth, Wazler, Raigileth-—all 
of them inviting summiits where 
grand views can be obtained 
andi in ‘whose individual 


very apiily the nature of the features can be found .r-fires 
streamis that go light-heartedly delight 2 ? eae 


down the hillside, seeking a way 
to their destination—the fbed of 
some wider and more important 
river. 

The niillsides are not bare. 
Cultivated land ioften aeaches' as 
far as 1,000 feet) broken by 
groups of trees: or large-sized 
woodland, and: fiarm-houses. find 
a footing om those gradual 
slopes. 


Shropshire is rich in_ its 
small towns. I suppose of all 
of them, Ludilow is the most 
impressive to the man who 
seeks a typical Shropshire 
place—though it is more a 
town containing something of 
the et of all England than 
merely of one county. 

Lam not sure that it is not in 
the running for the most nearly 


The other is Pitchford Hall, 
that impressive pile of Georgian 
work that holds place among 
the rwonthiest of those great 
homes ibuilt by our fathers in 
more spacious days. 

You have but to scratch the 
face of Shropshire to find 
what beauty it contains and 
if you dig, you find gold. 


BOUQUETS just make 
us feel foolish 
BRICKBATS are what 
we really enjoy. So 


let’s hear from you. 


Address : 
“Good Morning,” 


clo Dept. of C.N.I., 
Admiralty, London, S.W.1. 


But it . 


A COCKTAIL FOR SAVING A MAN [ Tie Finish of Betla’s Choice 


Foe maybe half an hour every- sides by a staging placed for ‘‘I wonder,” said he, “if train- men mutinied and the structure 
thing was confusion and riot. them. ing has much to do with it after wasn’t driven down into the sea 
I was up and down the deck like The skipper was standing within all? [ve lived hard at this busi- bed it was failure for him. 
a marionette, directing here, order- a couple of yards of the wheel, ness and done my best to overcome It was the idea of a mutiny 
ing there, and stationing the men Rawley beside him; and I heard any hereditary instinct of taking more than the sight of Bella that 
ready for the last throw of the dice. the contractor speaking, while he risks—” -made me do it. To tell the truth 
But at the end of half an hour, as watched Bella, who was gazing JI didn’t hear any more, for just I wasn’t thinking of her at all; 
I say, we thought we had her firm. at the water-rats. then a shout rose from the gang but I always was in front in a 
I took off my cap and found that ‘‘ Captain Turner, you ought to on the top of the caisson, and I rough house. 
the perspiration was lying in pools be thankful it’s a girl you’ve got saw a man climb out of the funnel I was along the deck and down 
inside it. Every one of us was the and not a boy. Mind the conversa- by which the water-rats went down one of the ropes like a monkey. 
same. tion we had at the tournament inside the structure. On my way I had ripped an iron 
I moved aft, and saw the con- when our youngsters were at col- He was yelling as if in pain, stanchion from a rack on the tug, 
tractor, shaking hands effusively lege. I’ve thought about that and clapping his hands to his eyes. and with this in my hand I landed 


of the upper air I saw something him up and handed him to 

was indeed wrong. The candles another 

in that subterranean place were ‘‘ Take him up for air, and send 

burning green. Everything seemed two down” he ordered. 

green, and my eyes began tosmart The man went up the ladder 

like the deuce; but I went down with his mate on his shoulder like 

all the same, and when I landed a sack, but no others came down. 

at the bottom I was in over a foot + Meantime, the men below were 

of water. preparing for another rush. This 
I saw a sight that made me grip time they won. e 

my iron bar and put my hands to They flocked past us and 

my eyes. scrambled up the ladder in spite 
A big man was standing with of our blows; at least, most of 

his back to the ladder. He turned them did, and when Rawley saw 


with the skipper. often and envied you. A girl is Pandemonium seemed to break on the rocking caisson. There hea ae iwehouted that th se a Bard 

** You saved it, skipper,” he said. easier to train.” out in a moment, and above the were men standing round the funnel Meets ee hi he 4 i pak ptt) i T Baie 
“Tean’t thank youenough. It was “Js she?” grinned Turner. slap of waves came roars from the ladder. z vle “ih hie i ee KS Hg oe We Na a wrt ito 1 ae hs 
you and your officers who saved «You don’t know my girl. I gang. as ey rene d ped B tla wn? hi g rad 4 c Tidek eeiee .” 
the caisson from falling. I'll never brought her up to think for herself, Men on the top of the caisson = a fhe ae oe. b at aa he tig ec « Rott a. oa BY owe eyes 
forget this day.” 3 and, by gee, she’s so dashed in- began to wave their hands, sig-| \< mi Gl a votve ; mate,” t eibte eh 5 R ae ey id. r 

I took the wheel from the steers- dependent she won’t even think nalling urgently for help. he pare Me We Sah ita eats me You: iow iat oa anne 
man to bring the tug nearer the of gettin’ married now I want her The first mate, who was forward, ‘owd.- edheoill apo. tha whole<°L thought. wouldico: s per A 
caisson so that the water-rats to. Anyway she’s not a bread-and- came aft at the double. ‘ob if th Poueees Look out!” an ex San FE ran ‘ d ks 
could get aboard and do their milk girl. You took your own way ie ee wrong, sir he q mast eas at cs Gina aoa know. pri dig.” sips iar serie 
share. I didn’t like their job. with your boy, and you’ve got to Shouted to the skipper. Mr. ae through the gaining I'll never forget that digging. 


mx Rawley, there’s hell broke loose 

They swarmed over the side of Stand the racket. You taught y> c 
the ine and slid down ropes vad him soft and he comes out soft.” dows oe aE, Meee 
the caisson. They came from Rawley looked at the skipper 2°° 212 sing mat? byove sucaok 


A dens é something down there and that 
other tugs, too, climbing up the out of the corner of his eye. man who’s come up is in a bad way. 


water and slashing at us with We took our coats off, and then 


their shovels, howling like scared OU waistcoats; and the gas that 
creatures. was hurting our eyes was getting 


Rawley and I stood our ground. less and less. We dug for our lives. 


sk He says they're fighting to got g\|L_ made good play with my Gob idle wo wele: Agheae “the 
_ ; ao, ; out—”’ é:)|stanchion, and Rawley had a shovel Fi 
sates See eee pe “They can’t come out!’ cried {which he flailed like a Roman see oe hs bbe age 
Birthday of the King, Where is|Rawley. “The caisson isn’t half gladiator. Wavked. the-edee cr: the antean 
it fired, and by how miany guns?|deep enough yet. They’ll wreck We drove them backito the edpa “Owns CGBO 0 e caisson 
: ; i . 5 8° sank deeper and deeper, and the 
6. Which of the following is|the job— Ze of the cavern, and then Rawley \ 4, Pe ig th 
an cia mc tts _— winy?—J The third mate came aft then,| + Liki : roared at them. water Me ae = tee 
For IK ry toda er ha Je on, J. Keats, < and his face was scared and white. Wake up, lc Dept up! ‘“* Get your shovels and dig, you bahia took a eat ae hose ne t 
: ak see : Boke — an Bare at Sarr ral y ; scum! The gas won’t hurt you, , dge ARG 2 tina (e881 bse 
° sir!” he roared. ‘‘ The gang) ————————————————— much unless you stay long in it. 4 ats 
: Answers to Quiz have mutinied down there! «“What’s the matter with you YOu can be’ relieved ina fow Se a a pagar oy: 
1, Which is the ‘higher title, in No. 764 They've struck a vein of gas.” scuts?” I snapped. “Can't you Minutes, but that cutting edge es a SnoLack 
Earl or Marquess ? oO. I gave a shout to the skipper, get to your jobs? ” has got to go down further. I was working at the opposite 
_ 2. About eae) is the ee 1. Aintiofagasta and Bolivia|and he wheeled at my yell. “There’s mutiny down there, My eyes were beginning to pain side, and heard him cry out. 
See? recorde’ an athletic railway, 15.834 feet. “Here, Third!” I roared. sir,” said one. ‘‘ There’s trouble me again, but I knew that if the 1 heeled d tb 
— ; 2. 6 feet 104 inches. “Take this wheel!” and fighting, and the water is caisson was not sunk deeper into WSO Gs ADU wae eee 
3. At what age is a person 3. 10s. I thrust the spokes into his gainin’ on ’em. It would be death the sand it would topple with the whiff of gas that stung me and 
first permitted to buy firearms 4° 6, 8 x 3 vOPPIe closed my eyes right away. | tell 
in England? - 5 Tie » Regal Comment ae hand as Bella came from the gun- to go down— swell during the night. ou that stuff seemed to lift the 
4, A * callow’’ is a variety of Archers. 7 EM wale and threw himself into her I gave the mana wipe with the The gang had got scared and a where it touched 
willow-tree, long-legged youth. ¢, Robert Louis) Stevenson’s|father’s arms. bar that knocked him flat, and run wild. One man was lying ‘~, peat : 
young ant, marsh- dwelling initials are R. L. S; all the| She had seen the riot on the- then I dived down a ladder. braced against the timber rim Rawley !” I roared. 
bird ? others are R. B. caisson top and knew that if the The moment I got out of reach of the caisson. Rawley picked (Continued on Page 3) 


BEELZEBUB JONES 


Twisted Tongues YOU'RE RIGHT, =e THERE'S SOMETHING PHONEY WE DON'T HAVE NO 


13 Canada there are about 3,000,000 French- SQUINT = IT'S THE 7 ! ‘ eueape ee “e S Ce tenance THIS 1S AN 
Canadians, to whom Erench is their native language. RB BIG_FISH HIMSELF tt KO f SAW TH U EASY SNATCH! 
They are mostly concentrated in limited areas. IT CERTAINFULLY a & : AS _ WITH A DOLL! /think OF THE 
Half-a-million Indians have a patois of their own. me x is/ . : 4 \\ oT CABBAGE WE'LL 


Palestine to-day is a land of many languages. 
Hebrew is the official language of the Jewish settle- 
ments, but of course the Arabs speak their own 
language, and in addition a good deal of German and 
Italian is spoken. 

If Palestine ever becomes self-governing, the 
language problem may arise more acutely, but as 
many other nations have shown, the use of two or 
more languages is no real difficulty. 

Probably the country in which the greatest 
warily of non-Asiatic tongues is spoken is the 

U.S.A. 


There are daily newspapers in about eighteen 


NOT AT ALL,My DEAR! — 


languages from Chinese to Yiddish, which means . THE DAY OF THE i y : : COME IN!-YOU SHALL BE A 
that although English is the language of America, © BUMBLECOMBE eo Pe sift you LAs WITNESS TO AN OLD MAN’S 
there are still many immigrants who feel happier STAKES. +. é LET US SEE THE RACE! : —— REPENTANCE ! 


in their native languages. 

In Belgium three different languages are spoken— 
French, Flemish and German. Very few Belgians 
are German speaking. 

Before the war it was estimated that three millions 
spoke Flemish, about 2,800,000 French, and another 
million used both languages. Public notices, names 
of railway stations and so on, are in both languages. 


Switzerland also uses three languages—French, 
German and Italian. There is also Romansch, the 
only truly “ native” language which is spoken only 
in one or two Cantons, by about 42,000 people. 


Italian is spoken by about 160,000, German in 
sixteen cantons, and French in five.. The language 
differences have never proved an obstacle to the 
unity of the nation. 

A great number of languages are spoken in the 
U.S.S.R., and Russia’s increase of territory as a result 
of the war, will add to the variety. The U.S.S.R.’s 
policy is to encourage these native languages. 

Marshal Stalin, a Georgian by birth, knew nothing 
of the Russian language until he was fully grown. 

One of the most curious bi-lingual countries is 
China. The language spoken by those from the North 
is quite distinct from that in the South, and men from 
these districts cannot understand each other; but 
although the words a written sentence means to 


each is different, the meaning it conveys is the same. ' } ge. me 
Thus Chinese from anywhere can understand each is ‘ i 


other if they write. _ of L—<_ 
| J. M. M. & 2 Ls eve neta erie IS 


YES MAM— 
WANNA PLAY. 


YZ 


=P _ 


No. 765. 


“i ee ae ears laa ee ne Sere an a a 


GOOD MORNING | ae 


WanglingWords: PBolla’s Choice needs Bewley?” I stam] PUZZLE CORNER | 3 Wears 


1. Behead a mechianical shove “ He’s all right, too. But it was} Wihen you have filled in the] 5 A race or clan. 


a ; reh. : touch and go.” answers to the clues given, you ee : 

ey eae game letter 7| m comamued trom Page 2) my’ face, and hearing shouts from” ng then old man Rawley|“i! find the centre eolumn a pata 
nesmarde make sense ofmant There was no answer. " all around, and the skipper’s cry  geizeg my hand, giving me rotten down gives you something| 7. Pennies. 

? etersremzingnimls. ‘ Rawley ! Where are you ? for the fleet doctor to come and ains, and be an to slobber over alien:—_ (Solution to-morrow). 
3. What two words, both| Still there was no answer. have a look, and a girl’s voice Loses. s 1. Eating places. 2 foe 


me again, and saying I was-to be 
a skipper. | looked up, and saw 
the skipper. 


2. To hang down limply. 


meaning less fat, can be written| I groped about, my eyes useless wailing, and Rawley’s father calling 
in ii coriek see li consisting and stinging like hell, and my his son’s name—and then every- 
entirely of strat Ines . hands painful, too, and my face thing became black and seem HOS ~aceienies ” - . “ 

4. The two missing words|and arms—it was like sce and pitch into space. a Skipper,” I said thickly, ADS 
eontain the same letters in|mustard plasters all over me. SiS Be Veena en cee Baty ee 
different order: My children| 1 roared to Rawley again, but he , 1 woke up with the doctor work- not soft. He’s the best boy ever. 
play jin the ~~ where there is no) 454.7 reply, and I knew that he mg over me. There was a crowd The way he kept that mob back 


— from passing cars. Ry antl oer aeHTAROHT! around, and old man Rawley was be ee ee ales 
A t W li I felt for the side of the caisson, ©? paieice® Helio we: Bella Sacnee Bache eins epi : 
nswers to angling and went round it. My foot Across the deck I saw young the men aside; .and Rive soared 2 


touched him lying beside his shovel. Rawley lying on a mattress, and F 
Words—No. 702 I stooped and. lifted him and Bella beside him. oo Senile aig > Ss nara 


started to grope for the ladder. « . 
1. gear, 2 ._|He was some weight, that young ‘‘ You'll be all right now,” said What cetae ores.et me as 
2. Will esd light the electnic | fellow. the doctor in my ear. ‘“ You two Second, for saving him T love? é 
aE pate eran I knew by this time he was no have saved the situation. No Bella,” | answered. “ Ili tell 
ne , b soft boob, for if it hadn’t been for wonder the gang got scared. My you what you can do. Get your 
4. Grapes, gasper. his example | would have been lad, that was a thick seam of ad to give me one of his cock- —S 
up the ladder behind the gang. sulphuretted hydrogen you struck tails, and we’ll call it quits. I’m = : 
1 don’t mind confessing it. down there; but your eyes will be damn glad you didn’t choose the “Pm_ accusing mobody! I 
JAN & How I got up then I don’t know. allright ina few weeks. Ina month first mate. He’s a teetotaler.” merely said somehow, to me, it 
I remember feeling fresh air in or two you'll be yourself again.” Tue Enp. looks highly suspicious.” 
S77 ae 
9 ¥es- ur cosy] [7 wnat exact wey, von) FBR tus ts THE The Hares Go Mad 
RY LITTLE CHAT LASTED DO You MEAN | STARCH HAS | Re 


fe BUNGALOW-! 


i Ras bean-field, to the hares, must have seemed 


= 
Raper hehe BY _ THAT, HAD TIME To like a dense forest—a place of refuge and 
ANYTHING To CAPTAIN COD? GET CLEAR recreation for all time. 
AWAY — It was rather hard on them when the binder came 
WHAT ELSE? and laid their pleasant retreat open to the sky. 


It ‘meant that all the farm-hands—and several 
who had no hand in the business at all—indulged in 
an afternoon’s “ sport” at the expense of the hares. 
You see, beans are quite different from other kinds 
of corn, such as wheat, oats or barley. Instead of 
being sown in narrow drills, the rows are spaced 
27 inches apart, and there’s nothing the hares like 
better than to frolic along the bean rows. 

They look upon it as a permanent habitation, for 
the beans were sown as long ago as last November. - 

Though they made little growth during the winter, 
when the spring came and the horse-hoes had been at 
work loosening the soil, they just shot upwards and 
outwards until each row was a tunnel of thick bean- 
stalks with broad, shady leaves. 

Then the hares came. They must have forsaken 
every field on the farm to join in the bean-feast, for 
those bean-row tunnels were just ideal for the 
indulgence of “ hare-brained ” races. 

In June, tiny black and white flowers opened out 


THE-BRASS PLATE ON RUGGLES DOOR }; all NOW MY LITTLE MAN- DONT VERY NICE ~ VE-RY Y THREE YEARS AND A E| | all along the rows. When J uly came, the scent of the 
AND AN ‘AD’ IN THE LOCAL PAPER : BE NERVOUS - JUST S17 DOWN NICE RENDERING OF BIT~ MY MUM SAYS — beanfield was something to be “‘ sniffed at”? above all 
BRING RUGGLES SOME CUSTOMERS. base AND PLAY $0 THAT | CAN J 1 |"7HE ROBINS RETURN | |WHEN YOU LEARN ANY- | | the smells of farm and country. 

Tre eas | a) Par see HO FAR YOUVE HOW LONG HAVE YOU THING, LEARN IT PROPER/ FRED KITCHEN. 


OTL, BEEN PRACTISING. THAT. 
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FAITH! ‘TIS THE FACE } | WHILE GARTH IS STUDYING 


=) | PC 
Care Seo, aaa 
oe Re | 


OF A RIGHT FAI THE MINIATURE THERE IS AN TRIED T 
AA ocala i A SUDDEN DIVERSION «+. itl My SaatNgs 
GYPSYS PROPHECY 


gts: 
MINS 
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Ln the tap-room of the Anxious Her 
IN A SEWER, CAPTING = 


CLUES ACROSS.—1 Boy's name. 


something is cooking — Z f , 4 Lone efforts. 9 Due. 11 Move. 
B48 DYER FINK - 13 Top room. 14 Cake. 15 Pronoun. 

Pe a er 4, ASHIN’S 0, THIS STUFF! 16 a 17 Thaonsteg 19 Tire. 

: 4 OCKTAILS! 2 20 Curve. 22 Jot. 23 Wily. 25 Mimic, 

YM IN ME CAP: i Ci i Z 27 Musical note. 29 Anger. 31 Die 


70 DO.'1M ATURN— | 
DANGED IF | AIN‘T! 


solve. 84 Puzzle. 35 Pale colour, 


36 Numbers. 37 Row. 38 At no time. 
39 Place. 


CLUES DOWN.—1 Gaiter. 2 Boy’s 
name. 3 Dust particle. 4 Dry (wine). 
5 Otherwise. 6 Boy’s name. 7 Stores. 
: X < e 8 Stylish. 10 Mole. 12 Coloured fluid. 
| Frat a: : f NS 14 Craft. 18 Lees. “ 20 Wards off. 

746 MgB) TAKE AT | Narn 21 Graphite. 24 Road distance, 
ae CUTE Su Ce tH y ; CX ANSWER THE 26 Wait. 28 Detail. 30 Breghy 82 Wild 
DOOR-DOLT/ & Ey an Direction. 35 Seed-vessel. 


PD] 2PARRERZ. 


Good z 
Morning 


Sunday afternoon on the river at Richmond, London’s easy-to-reach pleasure beach. Pleasure steamers and boats go gliding by, 


the ever filled chairs line the banks, and a drowsy crowd laze inthe shade of the trees watching with half closed eyes the energies of 
the amateur punters, striving to keep their craft on a desired course. Then in the queue for transport home, back to work on 


Monday with perhaps just a little liver, when thoughts such as this picture, re-occur over desk, bench, or machine. 


every minute of it. 


Sorry we don’t know her name, but that doesn’t 

stop us wanting to know her. We’ve looked 

in the telephone book for Delicious, and Lovely, 

and even asked the Lost Property Office. Your 

guess is as good as ours. Anyway who would 
lose such a very pretty thing. 


But it’s worth 
For this is England. 


‘‘In the shade of the old apple tree ’’—by jingo !—that 

reminds me where I buried that pre-war ham bone. 

There’s something in this crooning business after all. 
Sinatra gets mobbed by the girls too. 


““1 remember the day, when girls were 
girls, and bustles put the bumps in the 
right—let me see now—or was it wrong 
places. Anyway | don’t hold with such 
things, just look at that girl’s waist. At 
least, it’s bigger than what my stays 
brought them down to, when Grandad 
had his foot in my back pulling at the 
strings. They were the good old days... 
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Beats us why dress designers always 
manage to get the film stars with 
one leg in and the other out when 
dressing them for the screen. We 
know it’s lovely to look at, and that 
Carmen Miranda can shake a leg 
when necessary, as well as her hips. 
We can’t imagine her wanting to 
hide such beauty. 


